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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT FROM “ TECUMSEH.” 

With the permission of Mrs. Dumont, we insert the fol- 
lowing admirable and touching passage. ‘‘ The incident 
ig given on the authority ofa gentleman who had spent 
thirty years of his early life a prisoner among the Shaw- 
anese Indians, and who knew the celebrated Tecumseh 
familiarly as a brother.” LN. ¥. Mirror. 

Tecumseh was returning, slowly and thought- 
fully from the chase, when a shriek, as of na- 
ture’s last and most dreadful extremity, burst 
on the stillness of the forest. -He turned, and 
beheld, through a vista of the trees, a party of 
marauding savages, loaded with the spoils of 
war. A female form, whose fair though faded 
countenance bore a strong contrast to the 
swarthy and painted features of the savages that 
surrounded her, had just fallen to the earth, 
exhausted with fatigue and suffering. With 
one hand she clasped a lovely infant to her bo- 
som, while the other was raised to avert the 
tomahawk that glittered on her closing eye. 
But vainly !—the dreaded instrument was sunk 
deep in her pallid temple, and the sufferer al- 
ready struggled with the throes of death, while 
the babe, now spotted with its mother’s blood, 
was torn from her last convulsive grasp. It 
shrunk with instinctive fear, as it raised its 
blue eyes to the dark distorted features of the 
watriur; Sut he gave a loud whoop of unima- 
ginable horror, and grasping its little feet, 
swrung it carelessly in the air, as he approach- 
eda knarled tree, to complete its destiny. One 
moment longer, and its unstained soul would 
have flown with the passing spirit of its mother ; 
butthe murderous arm, as it was drawn back 
for the last fearful blow, was suddenly arrested, 
and a calm, but impressive voice bade the sav- 
age stay his ruthless hand! And who thus 
dared to use the language of command to the 
ferocious and independent son of the forest? 
Was it the aged chief, whose voice resounded 
inthe councils of his nation? or the warrior 
whose proud front wore the seals of battle? 
No! it was a stripling, who stood before them, 
loaded with the spoils of the chase ; his olive 
cheek reddened with the glow, his eye radiant 
with the fire of youth. But the impress of native 
authority sat on his polished brow! and his slen- 
der form was drawn up with thé attitude of com- 
mand. The leader of the band quailed before 
the glance of his calm but terrible eye ; and qui- 
tly yielded up the gasping babe to the extend- 
ed arm of the stripling. 

“I will give you these,” said Tecumseh, 
throwing his load of furs at the feet of the sub- 
dued warrior, ‘and the child shall be mine.” 

He received a ready assent to the proposed 
exchange; and, turning away with a look of 
unutterable scorn, directed his exclusive atten- 
tion to the little victim he had rescued. Its 
ace was yet purple, and its hands still clench- 
ed.in its agony; but the accents of gentleness 
again tranquilized its features,and it soon gazed, 
Without fear, on the bright face of its deliverer. 

Tecumseh again proceeded homeward; his 
lovely burden but added fresh elasticity to his 
steps, and he advanced with rapid pace, till the 
moans of the hungry babe arrested his pro- 
gress. He then laid it on a bed of moss, and 

ringing a pheasant from a neighbouri 
hough, fed his famishing charge with its blood. 











Never had Tecumseh felt a purer pleasure than 
that which warmed his. heart when the poor 
infant, as he bent over it with anxious care, 
smiled like a cherub in his face. A glow -of 
holy feeling thrilled through his whole frame ; 
and the angel of mercy, like the pillar of fire 
that guided the wandering Israelites, went be- 
fore him in light, through the darkness of the 
forest. He reached the village, and Yonca 
came forth to meet him. She .looked for the 
slaughtered victims of the chase ; and started 
with surprise at beholding an infant, locked in 
living slumbers, and clothed with the tints of 
pale morning sky. But, alas! its golden ring- 
lets were stained with blood, and Yonca at 
once conceived its melancholy history. 

** Thave brought you a gift,” said Tecumseh, 
laying the sleeping innocent in the ready arms 
of the compassionate girl. ‘It is anoffering fit 
for the daughter of Outolaska. Look at her, 
Yonca! she is fresh from the hand of the Great 
Spirit, and pure as the snow flake that falls from 
his high dwelling. Take her to your heart; 
and let your affections cling around her, like 
the vine that embraces and strengthens the ten- 
der sapling. Cherished by the daughter of the 
red man, and ignorant of her own nation and 
its vices, her soul shall retain its whiteness, 
like the snow on the mountain precipice, where 
no foot can tread. Removed beyond the breath 
of luxury, which withers the pale daughters of 
her people, like the mists of the green pool, she 
shall grow up fleet and healthy asthe antelope, 
and learn to imitate the proud arts and active 
employments ofthe Indian maid.” 

Yonea obeyed : the infant was joyfully taken 
to a heart whose affections gushed like the rills 
of spring, and boundless tenderness supplied 
the place ofthe delicacies it had lost. Healthy, 
animated and beautiful, the babe, to whom 
they gave the name of Egluree, grew up uncon- 
scious of misfortune and regarding her foster 
family.with the utmost fondness.—The predic- 
tion of Tecumseh was verified. No mark ofa 
feeble race distinguished the blue-eyed daugh- 
ter of adoption. Reared in all the gloomy 
magnificence of nature, Egluree rose above the 
sickly fears and ideal wants of civilized exis- 
tence. Delicate as the tenderest flower that 
reared its fragile head in the lap of spring, she 
bounded through the forest, mid the roar of 
winds and the howl of beasts of prey. Her 
fair falling shoulders, which the scorching sun 
of revolving summers still failed to embrown, 
were early practised to share the heavy bur- 
dens of the native female of the forest. Eglu- 
ree wove the wampum in a thousand forms; 
she bent the twanging bow; and, with long 
slender-fingers, paddled the tottering canoe 
over the rolling wave. 

—— Ee 
RELIGION. 


THE WISHING STONE. 

In the westof England,-. particularly in De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, there are huge masses 
and piles of stones, which appear as the monu- 
ments‘of ancient days, and perhaps are the 
wreck of the world before the flood, Many of 
them are very remarkable in their forms, and 
are in extraordinary situations; and it is said, 
the Druids, who were the priests of the ancient 








stone; and such is the sad state of fallen na- 
ture, that tothis day many ignorant persons be- 
lieve a silly story, whichis repeated from one 
to another, that whoever walks around it three 
times, and expresses a wish at the time a star 
shoots, (as it is ignorantly called; that is, 
when a meteor or a bright ligitt moves sudden- 
ly across the sky,) he will certainly obtain what 
he most desires. 

I need not tell you, this is merely an idle, su- 
perstitious story, without any truth in it; and 
that no person ever did obtain what he wish- 
ed for in this manner: and, in general I am 
afraid people only wished for things which would 
not do them good; but as I once knew an in- 
stance of a boy, who really wished for what 
would do him good, I will relate it. 

I knew alittle boy, named Samuel, who hap- 
pened to hear this foolish and superstitious sto- 
ry, and although he did not understand how it 
could be, I will tell you the use he made of it. 

His pious mother had taught him a morning 
and evening prayer, in which he repeated God's 
gracious promise, “a new heart will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you an heart of flesh.”  Lit- 
tle Samuel was frequently obliged to pass 
the wishing stone, in returning from visiting his 
grandmother, and whenever the stars of heaven 
shone bright, he would stop and watch for the 
moment to repeat his prayer, or his wish, which 
was almost the same: “ Lord give me a new 
heart.” Now, though little Samuel was very 
foolish to think there was any benefit to be ob- 
tained from the wishing stone, yet surely his pray- 
er was for one of the best of blessings; and a good 
‘child may make every place suitable to offer 
this good prayer, “‘ Lord, give me a new heart.” 

Now, my young readers, let me ask what 
would have been your wish?. I have heard 
some little girls wishing for new ribbons for 
their bonnets, or some fine trimming for their 
frocks ; and boys often wish for what would on- 
ly make them proud: but, jet-me tell you, that 
the best of all things to be wished or prayed for, 
is a new heart ; and I hope you will remember 
tc ask God for this great blessing. You must 
never believe any sayings which dishonour the 
truths of God. Beware of Satan’s temptations 
to lead the mind from the plain and unerring di- - 
rections of the Bible. ‘‘ Let God be true and 
every man a liar.” God has said, ‘‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away; but my word shall 
not passaway.” What can we want more, and 
what can we wish for beyond God’s promises? 
“Like as a father pitieth his children,so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” ‘God shall sup- 
ply all your need, aecording to his riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus.” Therefore ‘ Trust in 
the Lord at alltimes. Trust in him and do 
good, and God will give thee the desire of thine 
heart.” He will not withhold from you what 
will really do you good. _—[ Youth’s Friend. 


MORALITY. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

The following instance of honesty may be 
properly read and recommended to the children 
im the Sabbath schools:—A nobleman lately 
travelling in Scotland, was asked for alms ip 

















Britons, ascribed to them a supernatural power. 
One of these large stones is called the wishing 








the high-street of Edinburgh, by a little rag- 
ged boy : he said he had nochange; upon which 
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the boy offered to procure it. His lordship in or- 
der to get rid of his importunity,gave him a piece 
of silver, which the boy conceiving was to be 
changed, ran off for the purpose. On his return, 
not finding his benefactor, who he expected 
would have waited, he watched for several days 
in the place where he had received the money, 
pursuing his occupation. Atlength, the noble- 
man happening again to pass that way—he ac- 
costed him, and put the change he had procur- 
ed into his hand, counting it with great exact- 
ness.—His lordship was so pleased with the 
boy’s honesty, that he has placed him at school, 
and means to provide for him. 
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FRANK LUCAS, A LAUDABLE EXAMPLE OF 
FILIAL DUTY. 

Mrs. Corbon kept a village school in the state 
of New-York. She hadanoble mind, and was 
a friend to all goodchildren. One cold morn- 
ing in the winter, a small boy came along, with 
a saw on his arm, and wanted this lady to hire 
him.to saw wood. , 

She said, one of her neighbors, atrusty man, 
would like to saw the wood, and she did not 
wish to hire any body else.  “* Oh, dear,” said 
the boy, ‘“‘ what shallI do!” ‘“ Why, little fel- 
Jow,” said she, “ what is the matter ?” 

He answered, “ My father is blind, mother is 
sick, and I left my sister crying at.home, for 
fear poor ma will die. Itake care of them as 
well as I can; but they have nothing to eat. 
I want to work and get something for them.” 

Mrs. Corbon had never seen this lad before, 
and did not know what his name was, till he 
told her; but she perceived he was a boy of un- 
common goodness, because he was so kind to 
his parents and sister. 

He shivered very much with the, cold; for he 
was but thinly dressed, and hisear locks were 
white with frost. The lady asked kim to come 
in and warm himself. Ashe sat in-a chair by the 
fire, she saw the tears run down his cheeks, and 
she tried to comfort him. 

“Tt is not for myself,” said Frank, “that I 
cry. I don’t mind alittle cold, but I can’t help 
thinking of the family athome. We ased tobe 
very happy ; but a sad change has happened 
in our house.” 

“* Are you not hungry?’ said Mrs. Corbon. 
" Not much, ma’am: that is not what troubles 
me. I had some’ potato for dinner yesterday.” 
‘* Did you not have supper last night?” ‘No, 
ma’am.” “ Nor breakfast, this merning ?” ‘‘ Not 
yet: but no matter: I shall get some by and by. 
—If I try to do well, God will protect me: 
for so my precious mother says. I believe she 
is the best woman in the world. IfI did not 
think she was, I would not say so.” 

“Yousare a brave lad,” said the lady: 
“J will be your friend, if you have not another 
on earth ;” and the tears sparkled in her eyes, 
as she gave him a biscuit with a piece of meat, 
on a smail plate. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Frank ; “ if you 
please, I will keep them to carry home. Don’t 
vou think, ma’am, that any body will hire me to 
saw wood?” 

** Yes, my dear little fellow,” she answered, 
‘* will give you money to saw mine.” He 
thanked her again, and ran to the wood pile 
to begin his work. ‘The lady put on her cloak 
and went out among her neighbours. 

She told them Frank was one of the best 
boys she had ever seen, and hoped they would 
do something to help the little fellow to provide 
tor the family. 

So they came to her house, where he: was, 
and one gave him a six cent piece, another a 
shilling, and a third twenty-five cents, till 
they made up nearly three dollars. 








They presented him a loaf of bread, part ofa 
cheese, some meat and cake, a jug of milk, 
and some apples to roast for his sick mother ; 
with a snug basket to put them all in: so that 
he had as much as he could carry. 

He told them he was very much obliged to 
them indeed; but he did not wish to be a beg- 
gar. He chose to work and pay for what he 
had, if they would tet him : but they said, he 
must not stay now. He might see to that an- 
other time. 

“We are going,” said Mrs. Corbon, “to 
send the things to your mother; because she is 
such an excellent lady ; and I should like to go 


and see her myself.” 


Frank hurried back, tugging his load, and the 
whole family eried for joy. ‘‘ Bless your dear 
little heart,” said his poor blind father ; “‘ come 
here, and let me get hold of you. I hope, my 
son, you will never be unable to sec the friends 
you love: but we thust not complain, nor for- 
get the faveurs we receive, because we cannot 
have every thing as we wish. 

“* My dear wife, a blessing has come upon us 
all, for the sake of our dutiful child. He isone 
of nature’s noblemen. His badges are nota 
star and riband; but ahead and heart.” The 
good man raised his hands in prayer, and 
thanked the Creator of the world, for giving 
him so hopeful a son. 

It is thirty years since this affair happened ; 
and the same Frank Lucas is now a judge, and 
one of the first men in the county where he 
lives. His father is atrest. Twenty summers 
the bell flower has bloomed on his peaceful 
grave: 

His mother has grown very old and feeble, 
and can just walk about the house, leaning on 
her staff. She still lives with her son. He 
says it will be but a short time before this revere 
ed parent must be called away, to her eternal 
home : but, while her life is spared, it shall be 
his delight to make her last days happy. 

He often says, ‘I should have been a poor 
wretch, ifit had not been for the -early care of 
my kind mother.” 

This good old-lady talks very sensibly about 
the different scenes she has passed through in 
life. She has been rich, and then very poor, 
& now is richagain, in having soexcellent a son. 

She islike a living history of the years that 
are gone, and the changes that have taken 
place, in this favoured nation, since she was a 
little child, and she now seems only waiting for 
her Redeemer to call her to that bright world, 
where the souls of the righteous dwell, and 
where all is joy and peace. 

Judge Lucas is married toa charming lady, 
and has fivechildren. They goto school; and 
their father tells them that if they intend ever 
to be useful, they must learn well while 
they are young; if they expect to be blest in 
this world, or the next, they must love God ; 
honour their parents and teachers; and be kind 
to all; and that, in this free country, the way 
for a poor little boy to become a great and happy 
man, is to be honest, industrious, and good. 

Child’s Magazine. 








TE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
A BENEVOLENT SCHOLAR. 


A few years since, a young man, about 19 
years of age, called at the British Consul’s of- 
fice, in New York, and made himself known as 
one, who, but a few years before, the Consul 
had taken into his own Sabbath school, in the 
notthof Ireland, as a poor, little,helpless,wretch- 
ed outcast. No nuptial tie had consecrated the 
birth of this child of misery, baptized in tears. 
No father owned him forhis son. But the Sab- 
bath school was to him as a father, anda moth- 
er, and a sister, and a brother. The precepts 








: a 
of zaligion and morality which he learned 
there, had taken deep root in his heart, haq 
blossomed in beauty, and were then ripening 
into an abundance of fruit. He’ poured into 
the Consul’s lap more than a hundred dollars 
the earnings of his bodily toil, im this land of 
liberty, this asylum for the afilieted, to be re. 
mitted to his destitute mother, the forlor 
daughter of shame and sorrow. 
[Childs Magazine, 
—LIa— 
JUVENILE. SONGSTERS. 

On a visit, a few years ago, to-a ladies’ schoo} 
I happened to be there on a Sabbath evening 
The duties ofthe day had been performed, and 
the children had retired to the schoot room, 
Seated in a distant part of the- house, E heard 
the sound of their united veices in hymas of 
their own selection. This had-not been im 
ed upon them as a necessary duty, and they 
were at the time from under the eyes of their in. 
structers. I cannot describe the pleasurable 
sensations I felt, but the impression remains a 
the distance of. years; the remembrance of the 
hearts and voices of the young and the inno 


cent, attuned to the praise of their great Crea. 
tor. Mis. Sempte. 


—GGe— 
IMPORTANT TRUTH. 

T asked a little boy in the Sabbath school, 
what was the most important truth in the Bible 
—to which he answered, 

‘And what is more than all beside, 

Phe Bible tells me Jesusdied; 

This is its best, its chief intent, 

To teach. poor sinners to repent.” 

[Child’s Megazine. 
LEARNING. 

From the Journal of Commerce. 

NOT SO FAST. 

Mr. Printer,—It has for a long time ap 
peared to me that the method of instruction pur 
sued by some of our schools for the instruction 
of youth, of young ladies in particular, is in 
some tespectsquite faulty. The errors alluded 
to are ; 

1. Putting the pupils forward into the high- 
er branches of science before they have become 
proficients in the elementary studies. 

2. Requiring them to pursue too many dif 
ferent studies at the same time : 

3. Allowing them to pass throygh studies 
too ie ; 

4, Compelling them to learn by rote without 
come enenirne the meaning of what they learn: 
and, 

5. Keeping them too> continyally at it, by 
which they become wearied and indifferent to 
their studies, and acquire habits of inattention 
and sloth. : 

Now all these objections may be nothing 
more than the whims of an old fashioned man, 
prejudiced perhaps in favor of the system pu 
sued in regard to himself while a pupil, and of 
course will not be expected to have much 
weight with those ofthe modern ton. But-facts 
are stubborn things, & according td my observa 
tion of them, the above described method of in- 
struction, tends to make superficial scholars. 
One example I have at home. My gir! has 
spent nearly all her time for the last six 
years at some of the most téspectable schools 
of one of our cities; she has studied Astran- 
omy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Rheto- 
ric, Logie, &c. and can tell how many times 
she has been through .each of these ; but alas! 
this is the most she can tell about them. She 
actually wore out two sets of geographies and 
atlasses, before she was able to tell which of 
the continents she-inhabited. Her English 
grammar she has learned through, I think she 
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parse a sentence, or designate the parts of 
ch. As for common arithmetic, and such 
like vulgar studies, her master never thought it 
worth while for her to trouble her head much 
about them. But she is very assiduous, always 
has a book in her hand, ang always fetches 
home some long lesson or other, which she js to 
commit to memory verbatim, though to her as 
rfectly unintelligible asso much Hebrew. 
The other day she asked me to buy her a 
book on Theology observing that she had at pres- 
ent nothing to attend to at school, but about | 
eight or ten different sciences, which she enu- 
merated, and that her instructer thought it 
highly important she should commencg with } 
some one of another kind, and that he pre- 
ferred Theology. I expect soon she will dun 
me for atreatise on Jurisprudence, Physiology, 
Navigation, or Military Tactics. | Upsiton. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


“ For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth.” 
Job xxxvii, 6. 

“ What is snow, pa; and where does it come 
from ?” said little William, while he and the 
other children were frisking round and catch- 
ing the snow drops as they ‘fell. ‘ Tell the 
children to come and listen, and I will give 
them a lecture about the snow,” rejoined his 

He takes the Bible and reads from the Sth 
tothe 14th verse of Job, xxxviith chapter.— 
When he came to the 14th verse, he read it 
thus: Hearken unto this, oh cuiLpREN; stand 
still, and consider the wondrous works of God! 
then proceeded: That great Gop who thunder- 
eth maryellously with his voice, and docth the 
great things which we cannot comprehend, 
saith tothe snow, be thouon the earth. Snow 
isformed by the freezing ofthe vapours in the 
atmosphere. You sometimes see the vapours 
rising from the earth like clouds. When they 
‘tcend so high astomeectthe cold air, they are 
condensed into drops, so that.they become too 
heavy to rise higher,or rest where they are; they 
therefore descend, and meeting with a cold air, 
are frozen, and each small drop shoots out into 
several little points, as you see them: here they 
are. These, still céntinuing to descend, some- 
times thaw a little, and are united together, 
and are formed into clusters; here, see them 
as they are falling in flakes. Some of them 
ue quite large, someyregular, some broken and 
wregular. There are some on William’s hat, 
see how beautiful they are. Look at these lit- 
tle stars with points, see others shooting qut 
ftom them ; how light they are; they seem to 
sail like down in the air; that is because they 
are so thin, and the little matter they contain 
spreads over so much space. How white it is; 
this is owing to the very small particles into 
which it is divided. See that which is melting, 
how the whiteness fades away; it isnow became 
water. William, take that piece of dark ice and 
pound it up fine. See how white the little par- 
ticles are—here you see them as white as snow. 
The great God ‘saith to the snow, Be thou on 
the earth, to keep it warm in the cold season of 
the winter. It isto the earth, what your gar- 

, Ments are to your bodies. It keeps the severe 
winds and frosts from hurting and destroying 
vegetables, and throwing their roots out of the 
gtound. By it the natural heat of the earth is 
kept from escaping, and when the sun gets 
igh in its course, and thaws it away, it mois- 
tens the earth and prepares it to send out a new 
generation of vegetables. This great God 
sends also the small rain and dew, the thunder 
Storms and violent rains; but they all come on 
errands of mercy, at his bidding, and to fulfil 
his pleasure. His wisdom is inconceivably 
great ; his knowledge perfect. He knows how, 





saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth. And 
as all kinds of weather come by the direction of 
his providence, it is wrong to complain or mur- 
mur at it. The storms are as needful as the 
clear and beautiful weather. The bright clouds 
will appear after the storm, and all nature will 
smile with joy and gladress. Even nov, you 
can stay in, and read, and hear instruction: 
There is no weather, no season in life, but you 
may improve for your good. Go, and consider 


the wondrous works of God. 
(Child’s Magazine. 








OBITUARY. 


SUDDEN DEATA OF CHILDREN. 

Almost every newspaper records the death of 
some little child. And‘many, too, die very sud- 
denly indeed. Such was the case in the fol- 
lowing melancholy instances, which we find 
recorded in the papers of the last week. We 
hope our little readers will be prepared for the 
great and solemn change; so that if the mes- 
senger of death should come in an hour when 
they think not, they may be enabled to meet 
him with a smile. 
Achild belonging to Mr. John Forbes, of 
the Seignory of Noyau, Lower Canada, aged 
about seven years, was lately sent on an errand 
to a field; some distance from her father’s 
house, and on her return lost her way ;—not- 
withstanding the strictest searches made by 
the family and a great number of the neigh- 
bours, who lent their exertions in so humane a 
cause, she was not found until about six days 
afterwards, and when discovered, was, we re- 
gret to say, lifeless. Her lower extremities 
were in a small pool of water, and her head re- 
elined on the bank.—Canadian Courant. 


A melancholy aecident happened in West- 








ofien been otherwise. In wandering over the 


barren plains of inhospitable Denmark ; through 
honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland: rude 
and churlish Finland: unprincipled Russia : 
and the wide spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the 
women have ever been friendly to me, and 
uniformly so; and to this virtue (so worthy the 
appellation of benevolence,) these actions have 
been perfornied in so free and kind a manner, 
that if I was dry, I drank the sweetest draught: 
and if hungry, fate the coarsest morsel with 
a double relish.” 


p —-eaQrn— 
YOUTHFUL INGENUITY. 


As I was walking in the street the other day, 
near Zion church, I was attracted by a crowd 
of boys in high glee, amusing themselves with 
a small fire-engine. On approaching the as- 
sembly, I had to cross the street to avoid be- 
ing sprinkled with the jet d’eau of the young en- 
gine, and then advanced to the centre of the 
group to obtain a sight of the machine which 
gave such delight to the assembled urching, It 
was in fact a fire-engine, about eighteen inch- 
es long, a complete working model, like those 
in ‘use in this city, made by a boy about four- 
teen yearsold. While one supplied with wa- 
ter, another worked the engine,and the inventor 
directed the pipe, from which the water issued 
with considerable force, and was thrown across 
the street twenty or more feet. I passed on 
and left the boys in the midst of their amuse- 
ment. Although there may be nothing extra- 
ordinary in simply constructing a small engine 
in imitation of another, yet it appeared to me 
proper to notice ‘this effort of youthful ingenui- 
ty, masmuch as the boy’s mind has a direction 
towards a useful object, and such ingenuity is 
deserving of notice and encouragement. Who 





chester, Pa. ‘Two lads were playing ball, when 
one of them, in the ardor of the play, making a 
blow atthe ball, hit his fellow under the ear, 
who fell senseless—and although medical aid 
was called in, all efforts to save him were in 
vain. The name of the deceased lad was Plaff, 
and recently from Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst. a little son of Mr. R. A. 
Torrey, aged 2 years, of Albion, N. Y., fell into 
a wash tub, filled with water, and was drowned. 


Drowned, in Bangor, Me. on the 6th inst. 
Jason H., son of Mr. Caleb Merrill, aged 4 
years. He was playing on the wharf with an- 
other child about the same age, and it is sup- 
posed they attempted to get into a boat and fell 
overboard. The other ehild caught by a rope 
and was rescued by the mother of the deceased, 
who did not know til] she was informed by the 
child she had saved, that her own son was in 
the water. 

Happiness in Death Samuel Fay died at 
ten years of age, and a short time before he ex- 
pired he gave his Bible to his brother, saying, 
* [give you this Bible. It is an old one, but 
itis a precious one. It has been a great bles- 
sing tome. The comfort I now feel, I got from 
this book. Iam going to heaven, and from this 
Bible it was that I learned the way. Study it, 
and treasure up these things in your mind. Re- 
member mine are the words of a dying brother. 
May this book make you happy on your dying 
bed.” N.Y. Journal & Adv. 











MISCELLANY. 
WOMEN. 

‘“‘T have always remarked,” says the celebra- 
ted traveller Ledyard, “ that Women in all coun- 
tries are civil, obliging, tender and humane. 
Toa woman, whether civilized or savage, I 
never addressed myself in the language of de- 








and when to send, or withhold the rain, and 
snow, and vapours.—Think, then, on him, wko 





knows but this boy is destined: to become a 
great engineer, and an honour to himself and his 
country? Itis alsoa pleasing subject of reflec- 
tion, to see boys so earnestly and pleasantly 
employed in things that must be beneficial to 
the community, instead of being engaged in 
mischief. [N. ¥. Journal of Commerce: 
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SOCIAL HINTS. 

When I see a young man, the nature of 
whose business imperiously demands all his at- 
tention, loitering about public houses, spend- 
ing his time and money, and what is of as 
much, if not more consequence, his respectable 
standing in society, then I say to myself, if he 
does not “ tack ship, he will soon be on a lee 
shore, and consequently among the breakers.” 

‘When I see young married persons launch- 
ing out into great extravagances, beyond what 
their pecuniary affairs will admit, then I say to 
myself, you had better “‘ haul aft, and run clos- 
er to the wind, or you will soon have to make 
a losing stretch to get to windward again.” 

When I see parents indulging their children 
in every thing their little fancies prompt them 
to desire after, then I say to myself, your chil- 
dren will soon be your masters, and it is proba- 
ble, should they come to years of maturity, 
they will bea cause of trouble to you in oldage, 
and by their improper conduct, ““bring down 
your grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

{Saturday Evening Post. 


ae 
A SPECULATION. 

Said a little Frenchman to his friend, as 
they walked behind a young strut, who as- 
sumed-a vast consequence, on the strength of 
being worth $30,000—* TI should like to make 
one grand speculation.” “ And in what woul4 
you speculate, Monsieur?” asked his ¢- 
on. ‘I should like to buy th>* 
what others think him wort 








cency and friendship, without receiving a de- 
cent and friendly answer. With man, it has 





for what he thinks .hinself t would 


make me one grand fortune 
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HE WHO HAS A 7'RADE, HAS AN ESTATE. 

FRANKLIN. 
Ihave seen a young man, born to an afflu- 
ent fortune, who was early apprenticed to a re- 
spectable and scientific mechanic to learn what is 
generally termed a trade. Although there was 
no apparent need of such a step, as the father 
was an independent man; still the old gentleman 
conceived that it was necessary, and often made 
the observation, “that he who has a trade, has 
an estate.’ The young man duly served his 
time, and became a complete master of his 
trade; and this son had the happiness to con- 
tribute to the ease and support of his truly re- 
spectable parent in his old age—(who had lost 
through misfortune his immense property,) and 
while performing this pleasing, sacred duty, 
his talents and industry raised him to an envia- 

blesituation in life— Troy Budget. 


AL 
ANECDOTE. 

A married woman of the Shawanee Indians 
made this beautiful reply to a man whom she 
met in the woods, and who implored her to love 
and look on him: ‘Oulamon, my husband,’ 
said she, ‘is ever before my eyes, and hinders 
me from seeing you.’ 
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THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

Ina few days more, the Statue of Washing- 
ton may be seen in the rear of the state house 
in Boston, where a niche is prepared to receive 
it. We suppose our little readers will all go 
to see it, and that in future all who come here 
from other places will wish to take a look at 
it, among the other curiosities which attract 
the attention of strangers. We think it right, 
therefore, to tell our readers what the statue 
is, and what is the use or benefit of it. 

A statue is a block of marble, formed into 
the figure ofa man, so as to represent his body, 
and limbs, and features, and dress. It is solid, 
and of one color; buta portrait is painted on a 
flat surface, and is of different colors. It shows 
the wonderful skill of the artist, to hew a rough 
stone into such a nice and delicate figure. 
This statue represents General Washington, 
as he appeared when he was alive. He wears 
a dress like that of a Roman senator, in his 
official robe. This statue was made in Eu- 


rope, by Mr. Chantry, and cost many thousand 
dollars. 








Statues are made for the same purpose as 
paintings and monuments; to keep alive the 
memory of past events or of departed friends. 
The proud monument erecting on Bunker Hill 
at Charlestown, is to remind our children, 
and our children’s children, of the bloody‘bat- 
tle which was fought there by the Americans 
and Britons in 1775. Many persons have por- 
traits of their parents or other friends who are 
. dead ; so that they can remember them, and al- 
most sce them after they are gone. - Those per- 
sons too who never saw them, may learn by a 
good painting how they appeared when alive. 
So the statue of Washington is intended to 
preserve the remembrance of his form and fea- 
tures, that generations yet unborn may see 
that great and good man, the defender and fa- 

theiof.his country. 


General Wastinaton has already been dead 


» OF wo ‘ we *y : 
nearly 27 vears; consequently, ali‘he children | 











and youth of our country are such as never saw 
his face in the flesh. There is no person liv- 
ing under 30 years of age, that can have the 
least personal recollection of him. All these 
must know him by the history of his actions, by 
verbal descriptions, and by the various paint- 
ings, prints, busts and statues, which are or 
may be made for the purpose. Some of these 
are small, and of low price, and can be obtain- 
ed and kept in every family. But a marble 
statue, which costs a great deal of money, is 
obtained by the contributions of many people, 
and is properly put in a public situation, that 
all who wish it may come and see the patriot 
and the hero. 

But we hope none of our readers are stran- 
gers to the name and the history of Washing- 
ton. A French writer, who was enamored 
with his character and exploits, has the follow- 
ing fine sentence. ‘I would begin with the 
infant in the cradle; the first word that he 
lisps shall be Washington.” But his sentence 
is finer than his sentiment. We would not 
place any man so highly, not even the apostle 
Paul. We would rather teach the lisping in- 
fant the nameof Christ; and next to that Mo- 
ther, Father. Still, we would tell children very 
early, of the deeds of Washington. They are 
indebted to him, more than to any other single 
man, for liberty, for protection, and for all the 
temporal mercies of their goodly heritage. We 
would then, that they should all read some his- 
tory of his life, and ask their parents and teach- 
ers hundreds of questions about him, and about 
the events of the day in which he lived. We 
have no room to relate them here; butlet them 
inquire, and they will learn. Let them “ read, 
and they will know.” They will find that 
Washington commanded through along and 
distressing war, till peace was restored; thathe 
was the first President of the United States, 
and by his wisdom and prudence guided the 
nation through great and trying dangers to safe- 
ty and prosperity ; that he retired from public 
labors and cares, and died in a good old age, 
lamented by all .the people. ‘Lhey will find 
that they have great occasion to bless God for 
his goodness, in raising up such a man, and 
making him such a blessing to his country. 
And they will see, that it is right to raise a sta- 
tue in his likeness, that our children may have 
him alwaysin remembrance. In time to come, 
the father will lead his infant son to the capitol, 
point to the statue of Washington, and tell 
him who was “ first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Butif honor is due to a moftal benefactor, 
what monuments of praise shall we raise to the 
God of our salvation, ‘‘ who redeemeth our life 
from destruetion, and crowneth us with loving 
kindness and tender mercy?” If we should 
ever remember Washington, who hazarded his 
life in the field for our temporal freedom,’ what 
do we owe to Christ, who poured out his soul 
unto death, that we might be saved from end- 
less wo?—If Washington deserved a statue, 
Christ is worthy to receive “ honor, and glory, 
and blessing.” 


‘© Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 











POETRY. 


POWER AND MERCY. 
Who hears the thunder, and feels not a chill 
Run o’er his veins, like rain-drops down a plant 2 
Who sees the lightning’s blast, the cloud-cap’d high, 
Nor lets his hand across his eye-balls slant ? 
Yet these are but the creatures of God’s will; 
Things in his hand, as light and pliable 
As straws within a happy moving rill, 
Or gossamer, where eagle pinions swell. 
Ifthis be so, what is my atom soul, 
Within the heaven of his majesty ? 
Can he who hangs his glory round the pole, 
Send forth his veil of stars to watch o’er me! 
Bow, in thy weakness, ever-living mind, 
And show thy sum of thanks to the ALL Kinp. 
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THE CURSE OF CAIN. 
O the wrath of the Lord is a terrible thing ! 
Like the tempest that withers the blossoms of spring, 
Like the thunder that bursts on the summer’s domain, 
It fell on the head of the homicide Cain. 
And lo ! like a deer in the fright of the chase, 
With a fire in his heart, anda brand on his face, 
He speeds him afar to the desert of Nod, 
A vagabond smit by the vengeance of God. 
All nature to him has been blasted and banned, 
For the blood of a brother yet reeks on his hand, 
And no vintage has grown; and no fountain has sprung 
For cheering his heart, or for cooling his tongue. 
The groans of a father his slumber shall start, 
And. the tears of a mother shall pierce to his heart, 
And the kiss of his children shall scorch him like flame, 
When he thinks of the curse that hangs over his name. 
And the wife of his bosom—the faithful and fair— 
Can mix no sweet drop in his cup of despair ; 
For her tender caress, and her innocent breath 
But stir in bis soul the hot embers of death. 
And his offering may blaze—unregarded by heaven ; 
And his spirit may pray—yet remain unforgiven ; 
And his grave may be closed—but ne rest to him bring: 
O the wrath of the Lord is a terrible thing ! 
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P THE HOUR OF BLISS. 
*Tis sweet to sit in the twilight hour 
With the friend beloved—and gaze on high 
At the countless stars—the bright, bright worlds 
That tell us of Immortality ! 
°Tis sweet to wander at deep midnight 
*Neath the summer moon, on some lone shore ;— 
To look on the silver-crested wave, 
And talk of days that return n@more. 
*Tis sweet to roam through the woodland glen 
With those who gladden our earthly lot— 
To gather wild flowers—and breathe the werds, 
“ Forget me not,—O, forget me not!” ; 
But sweeter and dearer—dearer FAR, 
To kneel in the holy house of prayer 
With the chosen One, when each thought is hushed 
That reminds us of a world of care! 
To whisper together words of praise— 
The tears of a contrite heart to shed— 
To call down with true and tender zeal 
Heaven’s blessings on each other’s head. 


*Tis then that the soul may comprehend 
The joys of a purer world than this— 
Tis then that we love as spirits love— 

O that is the one,—one hour of bliss! 
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MAXIMS. 


PRAYER. 

There is abundant comfort in the thought that God has 
given me a desire and will to pray for the blessings of er 
sus: whether with greater or less fervour at the time o 
praying, it matters little as to the event; I may repose a 
self quietly on his word, in full assurance that there will 
a performance of all his promises, in life, death, and eternity. 


O God, give me what thou knowest to be good, and — 
alone knowest what is good; give me more than I can = 
or think ; ifthe reverse of what I ask is what } should ask, 
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give me that ; let me not be undane by my prayers. ‘ 

Many pray not to be kept from sin, but to keep it; an 
with pf om fone that prayer will excuse it, and be a6- 
| cepted instead of reformation. 
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